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[Translated by the Editor.] 
A Review of the History of Music before 
Mozart. 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from p. 67.) 

Had the composers, from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, laid themselves out in Melody, the art would 
have become stationary from the moment of its 
birth, as it was with the ancients, and as it is yet 
with every people which Europe has not drawn 
into the circle of its civilization. Melody exercises 
such a powerful attraction, that, once admitted 





into composition, the best heads among the musi- 
cians would have occupied themselves with it 
exclusively. But what could they have done for 
it? Tought, however, first to ask, from whence 
could they receive it? Were they to borrow it 
from the people, as was done twé centuries later, 
when such a loan could take place without danger 
and even to the benefit of the art, already rich 
out of its own materials? But that would have 
been the ruin of music, at the time of the oldest 
contrapuntists, since they never once possessed 
the means of accompanying the simplest tune. 
To a drinking song they would have set some 
sort of a Greek bass, which the true musical sense 


of the hearers would have declared wrong, and _ 


then they would have sung and played it without 
any accompaniment ; Art would save risen or 
have retrograded, if you will, to the stand-point 
of the people; from that point no farther progress 
would have been possible ; the doors would have 
remained forever walled up. Dilettantism, which, 
like Melody, was in the state of nature, and which 
at that time only grouped itself around the min- 
strels, troubadours, and other musicians who were 
no artists, would have exerted an imperious in- 
fluence upon the works of the composers; purse 
in hand, it would have demanded of them Melody, 
and only Melody, no matter whether good or bad ; 
that which one has is always excellent, so long as 
he knows no other. What musician, who was 
an artist, could have resisted the demand of the 
public? Who would have puzzled his head to 
achieve a piece of canonical counterpoint, which 
nobody wanted, so long.as gold, fame, and the 
satisfaction of writing things pleasant to the ear, 
were to be earned with so much smaller outlay ? 
In this case the germ of learned music would 
have gone down in the popular music, and the 
Art would have sunk, never to rise again. 
Thanks to the holy Cecilia, our blessed patron 
saint, that she in her high providence inspired 
the old doctots with that hatred for all that was 
not natural, whereby they steered clear of a rock, 
upon which all preceding systems of music had 
gone to wreck! For thousands of years had men 
wandered on the path of instinctive melodies, 
which were so attractive, so flowery, and yet 
always so unfruitful. With it have all the races 
of antiquity begun and ended. 
it from their savage state, to the ages of their 
splendor and even to the latest periods of their 
political existence. And what succeeded? No- 
thing that added any originality to the art of com- 


They cherished 





position. Turn your eyes to Asia, and you there 
find nothing but a continuation of the same nega- 
tive effects, proceeding from the same causes. 

If a Rameau had only come along in the times 
of a Dufay and a Bincheis, who could have ex- 
plained to them Thorough Bass and the forma- 
tion of the Chord by Thirds placed one above 
the other ; if other theorists had taught them the 
true scales and the Diatonie harmony (the whole 
system of Thirds, Fourths and Fifths, in which 
the steps of the scale, Major and Minor, are con- 
tained), then they would have only needed to set 
themselves to work ; the composers wild have 
transformed themselves into niusicians at once, 
and in ten years the art would have made more 
progress, than in four centuries before. Let us 
confess, that all we know is exceedinA® like the 
egg of Columbus; although there is this distinction 
between Columbus and Rameau, that, when the 
latter came, the egg was already standing on its 
point. He would have taken good care not to 
to come before. If speculation ever could supply 
the place of the labor of centuries, there would 
be nothing left for time to do. It was by routine 
and blind groping, then, that the musicians had to 
complete the theory of the Chord and the involved 
relations ; and nothing, I opine, could lead them 
thither with more certainty, than the fundamental 
rules of the fugued system; nay further, that 
alone could lead them there. 

The rule of the Canon imposed on the musician 
a constrained progression, which was predeter- 
mined by the proportional distances, the steps 
and the special kind of imitation. The whole 
difficulty, which sometimes indeed was great, con- 
sisted in reconciling the problem with the little 
that was known of Harmony or pure Composition. 
To flatter the ear could not be the main business 
of the canonists, as we have said before; more- 
over they feared to offend the ear by the too fre- 
quent use of dissonances, and their scruples in 
this direction were carried to the greatest excess. 
Obeying thus a principle, which in itself had 
nothing in common with the rules of pure com- 
position, they could not in the beginning always 
foresee to what results the Canon would lead 
them, and so they stumbled as soon as they met 
any other combination of notes than the perfect 
Major or Minor Chord. Among those unforeseen 
or accidental combinations, there were some which 
they thought tolerable in their dissonant steps as 
transition tones. Others on the contrary struck 
so hard upon the ear, that they were scarcely 
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willing to let them pass under that title. The 
more the style of the Canon became refined, the 
more discoveries they made in the category of 
tolerated chords; but so much the more too the 
painful discords multiplied, and it needed oniy 
this to wound in imagination ears which were 
afraid of everything that did not bear the name 
There was a multi- 


of consonances in the books. 
tude of cases, in which the rules of the Canon, 
nay, those of Harmony, said No. That furnished 
matter enough for dispute. Which side was one 
to take between two powers, both of which had 
exacted the oath of fidelity on the part of the 
musicians? To sacrifice Harmony and split one’s 
ears, for that they were no longer barbarous 
enough; to limit the laws of the Canon, to dis- 
turb the symmetry that lay before their eyes, 
the mathematical exactness—they were too simple 
yet to think of that. But if they failed to bring 
these two points into harmony, there vanished all 
the merit of having conquered a difficulty, and 
the labor lost all value in the eyes of the judges. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. They 


sought for outlets, and gradually, in the course of 


long ages, they found out Preparations, Resolu- 
tions, Sycopes or Tied notes, Anticipations, Re- 
tardations, the rules to which Transition notes, 
Holds, (Fermaten,) &e. are subject,—pure dis- 
coveries of the highest importance, which at first 
passed for a sort of compromise between the de- 
mands of Harmony and the wilful, but not the 
less unlimited, caprices of the Fugue. In these 
expedients of lofty composition our ancestors dis- 
cerned a remedy, but by no means a nourishment 
for the ear,—a remedy which they, as wise phy- 
sicians, used with great moderation and caution. 
But when the ear had once tasted the forbidden 
fruit of @issonances, it accustomed itself so well to 
them in time, that what had been a cause of pain 
was transformed into a pleasure, and the technical 
into an wsthetic necessity. From that time for- 
ward dissonant intricacies, introduced purposely 
and multiplied through the satisfaction that thes 
gave, became the soul of the improved contra- 
puntal music. 

If I have not incorrectly expressed myself, the 
reader must have comprehended that the Canon 
is the source of the whole wealth of Harmony, 
and that never would such discoveries have been 
made, if men had followed from the first the 
errors of the melodic style or of free inspiration. 

After the Canon had been used for some time 
by the adepts in music only to profane ends, and 
as astrange and entertaining curiosity,* it was 
admitted also into composition for the church. 
There it could unite itself with the Roman Choral 
Chant, which it afterwards through a series of 
compromises, acceptable so far as the form was 
concerned, but destructive to the substance, ex- 
pelled from its unlimited dominion. The Choral 
Song was to keep on singing the middle part, 
note by note, as it had always done, while the 
Canon claimed for itself the other voices. Out 
of this tradition grew the oldest form of Church 
works, so far as counterpoint was concerned ; the 
Canto fermo was still clearly 
throughout; but then came the manifold alterna- 
tions of the Canon, which, steadily multiplying, 
covered up and at last utterly suppressed the 


The effect was 


voice of the traditional Chant. 
to raise a wall of separation, not existing for the 


* The oldest Canon, cited by Burney, is composed to 
a secular text: “ Sumer is icumen in, Linde sing Cuceu.” 





distinguishable , 
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eyes alone, between the ear and the church song; 
soon the musicians allowed themselves to set 
a middle part of their own invention, and still of- 
tener popular melodies in its place. The prac- 
tice of founding the entire music of a Mass upon 
an altogether profane song is almost as old as the 
Kiesewetter, who has 
reinstated the Flemish or Belgian 
the glorious rights of the higher antiquity, of 


which other historical inquirers had deprived it, 


origin of counterpoint. 
school in 


gives us examples of the labors of a Dufay, an 
Eloy and a Fangues, the heads of a school before 
Ockenheim, who were the first to whom the name 
of composers could be attached without undue 
Dufay, the oldest of these three, 


exaggeration. 
Lhomme armeé. 


wrote a Mass upon the song: 
Josquin, the hero of the fifteenth, and Palestrina, 
the hero of the sixteenth century, have written 
their most learned, if not their most beautiful, 
church compositions upon the same song. 

Burney expresses himself very strongly about 
this practice. Is there anything more absurd 
and disgusting than to let the Mass be sung to 
street and tavern songs? There are remarks, 
about which an intelligent man must be on his 
guard, precisely because every body makes them. 
In the first place, the learned doctor should have 
considered that this custom, profane and absurd 
as it may appear, maintained itself for three cen- 
turies; which for an absurdity, that neither dis- 
guises nor excuses itself, is an extraordinarily long 
life. Then again Burney should have seen, and 
indeed better than any one else, that here the 
incongruity resides in the idea of the thing, and 
not in the thing itself, The popular melody 
adopted for the Canto fermo was not used in the 
manner of a so-called principal melody to-day, 
and it exercised bunt little influence on the char- 
acter of the work, to which it served as a basis. 
Banished into the middle part, altered, and va- 
ried, amplified or diminished, according to the 
demands of the Canon, frequently interrupted 
by long pauses, pulled to pieces and freely imi- 
tated between the other voices, covered above 
and below with the counterpoint, this melody 
could not be recognized as the same they had 
been singing every day. There was nothing re- 
pulsive in it, therefore, at least for the ear. 

This practice in and for itself would seem to 
have deserved the most earnest attention of his- 
torians. Burney and his contemporaries should 
have inquired, what technical necessity could 
have upheld for three centuries long a custom so 
foreign and so contrary to the religious spirit of 
that age; they should have asked themselves, 
what miracle moved the scholastic pedantry to 
borrow from the musical practice of the people a 


thing which it so much despised,—a pedantry, 
we say, Which in music, more than in any other 
art or science, had piled up an impassable moun- 
tain of Greek and Latin words, that either had 
no meaning, or awakened only false ideas and for 
the most part had nothing in common with music: 
a pedantry, which weighed upon it like an Alp 
and threatened almost to crush it. 

} 


Who can ex- 
plain to us this monstrous contradiction 2? T flat- 
+) 


ter myself it is explained in all that I have al- 
ready said about the music of nature and the 
original auxiliary sources of Music. 

The composers, who for a long time and neces- 
sarily were not in a condition to invent anything 
resembling a melody, needed for the erection of 


their contrapuntal staging a first and immovable 





plan, which for this reason they called canto fermo. 
At first they borrowed it from the Choral Song 
of the Church; but after the knowledge of 
Counterpoint and Harmony had made consider- 
able progress, of which the productions of the 
old Flemish school afford proof, they saw very 
well that the Choral song with its unnatural 
scales was a cramped and troublesome basis of 
operations. But what should they put in its 
place? To invent was hard; to invent happily 
still harder, if not impossible. In this perplexity 
the musicians, in spite of themselves no doubt, 
were forced to recognize, that the popular melo- 
dies, being far more singable, and in respect to 
sonority and rhythm far more characteristic than 
anything that Art was able to produce, were 
much more readily adapted to the different de- 
velopments of fugued counterpoint. Many re- 
spectable people have become thieves by necessity, 
but shame-faced thieves, dreading detection more 
than punishment. That is the history of the old 
contrapuntists. They gave the people their own 
songs disguised, and they understood how to for- 
tify themselves against the complaints of the ear; 
for they sinned not with the design of making 
their church compositions more melodious, but, 
I repeat it, solely in the interest of counterpoint; 
and this distinguishes them from some moderns of 
the sixteenth century, who took these very songs 
and fitted to them accompaniments, out of regard 
for the melody, that is to say for the songs. 
Nevertheless in this way the melodie element 
began to creep into the works of the contrapunt- 
ists. With a singable middle part, the other 
parts too, which were formed more or less upon 
its pattern, were constrained to sing a little. 
Moreover towards a poor song, stripped of its 
secular text, they had not to observe the same 
scruples as towards the traditional choral song. 
They took with it all those liberties, of which we 
have already spoken; they took it to pieces and 
constructed the Canon out of its fragments. This 
new mode of treating the Canto Fermo, which 
divested it of its left. it 
nothing but its name, was better suited to the 
style, and 


unavailableness and 


requirements of the contrapuntal 
therefore also more favorable to melody, because 
the song, before confined to the middle part, 
now, passed about, by means of imitation, from 
An example will make the 
thing quite clear. We borrow it from JosQuiN 
DE Pres (Josquinus, or Jodocus Pratensis), that 
great man with a double historical face, that 
genius of the transition, which closes the list df 
the note-reckoners and opens that of the true 
Josquin, who had mistaken his time, 


one part to another. 


composers. 
re-appeared, as every one knows, two hundred 
and odd years afterwards under the name and 
The mistake 


3ACH. 


form of Joun SEBASTIAN I 
in the chronology was thereby balanced; man 


showed what he was able to accomplish. 
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This is the Hosanna of a Mass, made out of 
Faisans Regrés, a song, which the bass and middle 


part divide among them in a strict canon, and 
whose two upper parts present a sort of para- 
phrastic, but in respect to harmony very incorrect, 
fugue. The cadences from the third to the 
fourth, and from the ninth to the tenth bar, must 
have pained even the ears of those times. 

There is a celebrated fact in the history of 
music, which really seems to be in contradiction 
with earlier transactions. Josquin, they tell us, 
was a genius of the first rank; he threw all his 
predecessors into the shade, and his works even 
served for models to the composers in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. But was not this 
the very period of the complaints of the Council 
of Trent about the decline of church music ? 
complaints, the justice of which the historians 
have never attempted to call in question, since 
they have made them known to us. They were 
indeed but too well founded. In whom then lay 
the guilt of this degeneracy, if not in the disci- 
ples of the Flemish school, the disciples of that 


very Josquin, whom Burney calls the father of 


harmony, although he was nothing more than the 
grandfather, the father of the real father, whose 
name was PALESTRINA. How then could pro- 
gress and decline take place at once? Let any 
one examine the note-text, which I have just 
placed before his eyes, and he will answer much 
more clearly, than the prose of the historians. 
In the first place he will observe in it an immense 
progress, so far as it concerns the art of composi- 
tion, which under the pen of the great Josquinus 
Pratensis had already passed over into the state 
of Musie. Then too he will see what it was 
that was complained of by the fathers of the 
Council of Trent, and with them by all good Cath- 
olics who went to church to hear mass. They 
complained not exactly of the decline of an Art, 
as yet too young and too imperfect to have had 
time to become corrupted; but of the fact that 
the contrapuntal style had killed the old Church 
Song, and that it no longer suffered them to hear 
the words of the ritual, for mere fugues, imita- 
tions and other canonical games, in which they 
were swallowed up as in a whirlpool. Such an 
Art, great as was its worth in the eyes of judges 
of the fine arts, was manifestly perverted in its 
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application; and hence the un-harmonious Gre- 
gorian Chant, which represents Church music in 
the state of nature, must have appeared to deserve 
the preference before the other. 

The style of composition, which called out such 
just complaints, might also have given occasion 
for other grievances. Apart from the wrong done 
by the canonists to the words, the music itself 
failed in all its duties towards the religious acts it 
clothed ; but on that score neither the churchmen, 
nor the composers, nor any one else could trouble 
themselves at that time. The proper verdict 
would have lain against the character of the mu- 
sic, and the musie of that time possessed no char- 
acter ; it would have been asking of the harmonico- 
mathematical science something, which only the 
poetico-musical art could have afforded, and_ this 
art was as yet unknown. Expression did not as 
yet exist, or if it was to be found anywhere, it 
could only be in execution. In the arrangement 
of the notes you do not see a shadow of it. 

Unmeaningness,—that is the most distinguish- 
ing and general character of this second period 
of music, which includes a cycle of about three hun- 
dred years, beginning with the oldest monuments 
of written counterpoint, and ending with Palestri- 
na, the first of the expressive composers. It was the 
time of the Gallo-Belgian supremacy, which was 
founded and maintained through several genera- 
tions of contrapuntists, of whom Dufay, Ocken- 
heim, Josquin and Willaert were the masters, heads 
and representatives. A series of uninterrupted 
advances corresponds in fact with the tolerably 
regular chronological intervals, which separate 
these four reigns of the oldest musical dynasty, 
which Europe has acknowledged. We might 
divide it therefore into different epochs, as the 
historians did and have to do; but from our point 
of view, which is not theirs, the dates and names 
and steps of progress indicate nothing but the 
continued development of one and the same 
period. Whatever difference of knowledge may 
have existed between a Dufay and a Josquin, a 
far more striking similarity unites them in the 
eyes of the moderns. We place them both in 
the same category of musicians, because in fact 
neither the one nor the other deserved this name. 
With them the musical sense resided somewhere 
else than in the recognition of the ear; for they 
sought it outside of harmony, melody and rhythm. 
They thought they could combine notes, as we 
combine numbers; and instead of that, they 
arranged the notes like the words of an unknown 
tongue, observing certain rules about their number 
and their symmetry, so as to suit the eye ; a pro- 
ceeding, which must have seemed absurd to the 
plain understanding of people at the time when 
it was practised, but now no longer so, since we 
know how to appreciate even its remotest conse- 
quences. This manifestly idle labor, whose first 
results were so insignificant, so barbarous and so 
Gothic, to use the term of the historians, was in 
reality no other than a labor of learning or deci- 
phering, to which the contrapuntists applied them- 
selves with all zeal, without knowing the results 
laid up in the future. God only knew them. 
Through the necessity of using the unintelligible 
words of the musical language in every manner, 
of transposing, inverting, grouping and combin- 
ing them, they gradually won from them the mys- 
tery of their meaning; and after they had once 
penetrated their sense, this of itself gave the 
melodico-logical and the harmonico-grammatical 
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constructions, which were henceforward requisite 
to bring it out. From the jurisdiction of the 
eyes Music by degrees passed to the too long 
dormant jurisdiction of the ear; from the state of 
a mere parasitical plant to the state of poetry. In 
the sixteenth century music finally beeame music ; 
for this memorable century pronounced the hu- 
man mind to be of age ! 
[To be continued.] 








Mendelssohn. 


[From the German of W. A. LAMpaptvs.] 
(Continued from p. 68 ) 
‘ 


On the 12th of March, 1844, Mendelssohn con- 
ducted at Berlin the Jsrael in Egypt, in accord- 
ance with the express wish of the King of Prussia, 
in whose dominions our artist’s works kindled the 
greatest enthusiasm. His music to A Alidsummer 
Night's Dream was performed seven times con- 
secutively at Dantsie: and in March and April 
the Antigone was given entire. We hear of Si. 
Paul being performed at Breslau, and of the 
Antigone at Athens in the original tongue, but 
with the modern music, a fact which Sophocles 
would have found difficult to realize or reconcile 
with the ancient strains at the Dionysia. Julius 
Stern, a young German composer, superintended 
rehearsals of the tragedy with a view to its pro- 
duction in Paris, where we hear of its being coldly 
received—a thing not very creditable to French 
discernment, or the worshippers of Spontini and 
Auber. It was performed at the Covent Garden 
Theatre of London, in 1845. In the April of 
1844, Mendelssohn was present at Leipsic, and 
assisted the Belgian violoncello player, Servais, 
in a publie performance—with David and Servais 
he gave a splendid reading of Beethoven’s Trio 
in B flat, the gem of the concert. 

But London had now an immediate claim on 
the services of Felix : and on the very day of his 
arrival in England he practised with Moscheles 
the variations in B flat tor four hands. He lived, 
at this time, in the constant companionship of the 
most noted musicians of the day ; and afterwards 
appeared both as conductor and performer before 
the London public. He led his St. Paul at Exeter 
Hall; the music to A Midswnmer Night’s Dream, 
and his Symphony in A minor, at the Philhar- 
monic, besides playing Bach’s Triple Concerto 
with Moscheles and Thalberg, repeated on another 
oceasion with Dohler as a substitute for Thalberg. 
I cannot omit in this cursory account of some of 
his appearances in public some mention of a mon- 
ster concert in London, showing the immense 
resources available during a London season, and 
the capacity for enjoying and enduring among 
English audiences. Germans will be astonished 
to hear that no fewer than thirty-eight pieces 
were sct down in the programme ; but the splendid 
phalanx of artists was a sure guaranty of success. 
Of the “stars,” I must give the names of Men- 
delssohn, Grisi, Shaw, Mario, Salvi, Lablache, 
Staudigl, Madame Dulcken, Thalberg, Sivori, 
Joachim (a pupil of David), the harpist Parish 
Alvars, and Benedict, whose performance with 
Mendelssohn and Mme. Dulcken, of a trio, noc- 
turne et valse brillante elicited great admiration. 
At the eighth Philharmonic Concert, in July, the 
Walpurgis Night was performed under Mendels- 
sohn, and the day afterwards he played before a 
select circle in Mr. Klingemann’s house, the Va- 
riations Sérieuses (op. 54), a duet on themes from 
Weber’s Preciosa with Benedict, and several 
accompaniments for Adelaide Kemble. But it 
was chiefly as a conductor that we heard his 
praise*sounded, and nothing could be more flatter- 
ing than the accounts sent to us at Leipsic, by an 
English correspondent, of the enthusiasm our 
artist created by the magic wand (Zauberstab ), 
which instilled such life and energy in the sleepy 
spirits of the orchestra. On the 10th of July, he 
left London, and, after visiting Berlin and other 
places of less importance, determined to pass the 
winter at Frankfort, and devote himself exclu- 
sively to composition. His post at the Gewand- 
haus was filled by Gade, a young Danish artist. 
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Of the new productions which had appeared 
this year from the pen of Mendelssohn, the most 
important were his music to Racine’s Athalic, and 
the fifth book of the Songs without Words, besides 
several vocal pieces. 

At Frankfort during this period, Mendelssohn 
began his great oratorio, /:/ijah, by carefully 
arranging and connecting the words adapted to 
that noble musical drama. The subject had sug- 
gested itself to his mind years before he actually 
put pen to paper; but he wisely drew out a plan 
of each part before commencing the music. The 
music to the idipus Coloneus, the grand trio in 
C minor (Op. 66), the last volume of the Songs 
without Words, the Violin Concerto, and some 
works of less importance, sprang into existence at 
this time. In Leipsic, David and Gade acted as 
joint directors of the musical meetings; and, if a 
complaint was made of the weakness in the vocal 
department, none could question the efliciency of 
the violin players, represented this season by 
David, Joachim, Ernst, and Bazzini. David at 
the last concert gave a splendid reading of the 
violin concerto by Mendelssohn, who had written 
to him on the way he wished it to be treated, 
and introduced some fresh cadences to make his 
friend’s triumph the more complete. In the win- 
ter of 1845, Mendelssohn and Moscheles consented 
to assist jointly at the Conservatory. Miss Dolby 
from England had been engaged as a solo singer, 
and Jenny Lind was to appear at stated concerts, 
while David and Joachim were the chief instru- 
mental performers. On the fourth of December, 
the Queen of Song, then in the zenith of her 
power and attractions, came before the Leipsic 
audience. She began with Casta Diva, from 
and assisied Miss Dolby in the duet from Romeo, 
besides giving the air from Don Juan, Ick gqrausam, 
o mein Gelichter, and the two songs of Mendels- 
sohn, Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, and Leise zicht 
durch mein Gemiith. She sang, at a second con- 
cert, ascene and aria from Figaro; the Ob dic 
Wolke, from Der Freischutz; the Finale trom 
Euryanthe, anda Swedish melody. Felix played 
his concerto in G minor, and No. 6 from the fifth 
volume of the Lieder. He listened to Jenny’s 
warblings with great eagerness, sharing the enthu- 
siasm of the public, and giving vent to his feclings 
at last in the exclamation, Ja, es ist eine sehr brave 
Person. We remember his reading one of the 
countless panegyrics on the gifted vocalist, and 
remarking, gar nicht zu viel gesagt. (Really 
that is not saying any too much.) On the 12th 
of April, 1846, Mendelssohn appeared in public 
for the last time as a piano-forte player, assisting 
David in one of the G major sonatas for piano 
and violin of Beethoven, and giving the C minor 
symphony and a Lied of his own. 

Mendelssohn's almost undivided labor was now 
given to the completion of Elijah, which he in- 
tended to bring before the public in the August 
of 1846. In the early part of June of that year, 
he sent the voice parts to England, and a gentle- 
man of the name of Bartholomew, known as the 
skilful transposer and adapter of the Jibretto, 
arranged the English words, taken chiefly from 
the 15th, 17th, and 18th chapters of the first book 
of Kings. The oratorio begins with Elijah’s 
prophecy of the famine, followed by the cries of 
the suflerers; then the departure of the prophet, 
the raising to life of the widow’s son, the destruc- 
tion of the priests of Baal, the opening of Heaven, 
the gathering of waters, and the wondrous hymn 
of gratitude and praise with which the first ‘part 
concludes. The second part contains the perse- 
eution ang flight of Elija 1 to the wilderness ; his 
glorious translation to Heaven; and the prophecy 
of the Messiah. Of the importance and power 
of the music in this work I will speak a few words 
hereafter. It is surprising to read of the vigor 
and energy which seem to have carried Mendels- 
sohn through so much exertion this year. He 
undertook the direction of no less than three 
musical festivals which followed closely after each 
other. The first, at Aix-la-Chapelle, was attended 
by Jenny Lind and Julius Rietz ; the second was at 
Liege, where Mendelssohn brought out his Lauda 
Zion; and the third, at Cologne. At the latter 

lace, Schiller’s Ode, “ The Artists,” adapted by 
Mendelssohn, was given by more than 3,000 men’s 








voices with thriling effect. He conducted, be- 
sides this piece, his “ Bacchus” chorus from Anti- 
gone, a Te Deum, by Bernhard Klein, and the 
chorus with solo, from the Zauberflite, O Isis und 
Osiris. After the festival he returned to Leipsic ; I 
saw him myself and talked with him about the 
late musical meeting. The chorus of Mozart's 
had given him the greatest pleasure, though he 
praised the execution generally, and appeared 
satisfied with the whole performance. About the 
middle of August, he travelled to England, under 
an engagement to conduct his new oratorio at the 
Birmingham Festival. The programme was made 
up of the great works of Handel, Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, and Cherubini; but all were on the qui 
vive and tip-toe of expectation, from the announce- 
ment of the new oratorio. Elijah was performed 
for the first time in any country on the 26th of 
August, 1846, at the large Town Hall of Bir- 
mingham. The Directors had agreed that it 
should be given after Haydn’s Creation, which was 
performed on the Tuesday—Handel's Messiah 
and Beethoven’s “ Mass in D” following on the 
‘Thursday and Friday after the /lijah. 

“How can one adequately describe” (writes a jour- 
nalist) “the performances in the Town Hall? It is 
almost impossible in such excitement to form a dispas- 
sionate judgment, or express one’s feelings with delibera- 
tion. It was a great day for the Festival, a great day for 
the artists engaged, a great day for Mendelssohn, and a 
new era for Art. There were several encores, and calls 
for repetition, and, at the conclusion, orchestra and audi- 
ence applauded the writer to the echo. This was done 
in direct violation of the printed orders of the Commit- 
tee; but, when the heart is full, the mouth must speak. 
I'he whole scene was, in truth, a very impressive one, 
though the unrestrained enthusiasm on any ordinary 
occasion would have been a too turbulent demonstration 


on the part ef the public.” 

Such very briefly was the reception accorded 
by Englishmen to this great sacred work. It 
remains to be seen if Germany approves of such 
unequivocal marks of favor. I will not follow the 
practice of many journalists and critics of the 
present day, who pronounce an opinion without 
having sufliciently studied the oratorio to be ena- 
bled to form a fair judgment. Ona slight perusal 
of the work, I am at once bound to disagree with 
those who fancy they discover a diminution of 
productive and origimal power in Elijah. They 
have not yet heard the oratorio in its integrity, 
and, this being so they are incompetent critics. 
Let them suspend their judgment till they have 
heard the entire work at Leipsic—itis to be given 
on the anniversary of Mendelssohn's birthday. 
The choruses I have heard are more replete with 
energy and power than those of Mendelssohn's 
earlier days, while others bear stamp of. that 
exquisite delicacy and refinement so peculiar to 
this writer. Witness, “ Blessed are the Men that 
fear Him,” “ He watching over Israel,” as speci- 
mens of the latter class, and, for vigor and majesty, 
the “ Thanks be to God,” “ Be not afraid,” ete. 

I cannot omit here an anecdote in connection 
with this memorable Birmingham Festival, for it 
serves to illustrate the readiness and presence of 
mind which Mendelssohn possessed amid all the 
anxiety and difficulties of professional duty. On 
the last day of the Festival, Handel’s Coronation 
Anthem was announced for performance. To the 
great annoyance of the Directors, it was found 
that the short recitative preceding the chorus was 
missing—the audience had the words before them, 
but the notes for the voice were not forthcoming 
in the orchestra. Mendelssohn heard of the 
dilemma. “ Wait,” he said, “1 will help vou ;” 
and, suiting the action to the word, sat down im- 
mediately, and, in the short space of half an hour, 
completed a recitative with accompaniments. It 
was copied off while the notes were actually wet, 
the parts distributed, and the whole thing given a 
prima vista. There was no flaw in the perform- 
ance or the composition—a moment of inspiration 
seems to have seized both composer and singers. 

[To be continued.) 
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Mur. SonraG.—We have happened, by the 
merest chance, to possess a playbill of the Sth of 
July, 1819, on which day Adtchen von Heilbronn 
was given for the benefit of Mme. Renner. At 
the very end of the cast comes the lines—Ein 
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Kohler (a charcoal burner), Herr Haas, Suin Bube 
(his boy), Dile. Henriette Sontag. Who ever 
thought, the night this bill was published, that 
“ Dile. Sontag, the charcoal burner’s boy,” would 
one day fill both hemispheres with her fame as 
the Countess Sontag Rossi ? 

Neue Berliner Musik Zeitung. 





Music Abrowd. 


Italy. 

RomE.—The Inedited Works of the celebrated Maestro 
Rarmonpt, late director of the Royal Academy of Music 
at Palermo, and maestro of the Capella Giulia, St. 
Peter's, The list in- 
cludes; 1. Three “ Oratorij,” performed with great suc- 
cess at Rome: 2. The first Sixty Psalms of David, alla 
Palestrina; 3. Two Operas, “ Adelasia,” and “TI Quattro 


fome, are advertised as for sale. 


Rustici.”’ 

The new opera-buffa, by Lauro Rossi, at the Teatro 
Valle, has been successful; it is entitled / Monetari falsi, 
and was played by Amalia Zecchini, Marietta Mollo, 
Enrico Testa and Ettore Mitterpoc. Norma has also 
been given several times. 

Naprves. — The theatres closed for the feast of St. 
Gennaro, with // Furioso (Donizetti) at the Fondo, and 
Il Trovatore (Verdi) at the Teatro Nuovo. At the first 
of these theatres, rumor speaks of a new opera in re- 
hearsal, entitled ZJvina, by Gioia; as also of an opera 
seria by Micelii—It is expected that Pacini will go to 
Paris to superintend the rehearsals of his opera Gli Arabi 
nelle Gallie, to be produced next autumn at the Italian 
Opera.— Among the composers engaged to write for the 
Teatro Nuovo are Mercadante, Ricci, Fioraventi, Gian- 
netti, Valenza, and some half dozen others, who are to 
write if the first named give them a chance, or their 
works, which is likely enough, are damned by the pub- 
he. The soprani are numerous, if not select; among 
them we may mention the names of Cappelli, Scheggi, 
Tilli, and Chameroy; tenors, Villani and Colli; bassi 
bu ffi, Fioravanti and Pasquale Savoja (coll ’obligo della 
maschera, that is to say, he mavy be obliged to wear a 
mask in certain grotesque characters); asst serii, Brig 
nole, Squarcia, Castelli, and Brondi; director of music, 
Mollo. The orchestra is composed of thirty musicians, 
no great number for a theatre considerably larger than 
Covent Garden. 


MiLAn.—The spring season commenced on the 17th of 


In this city there are three theatres open with 
fe. The 

first was inaugurated with Bellini’s Purttanit. La Fausta 
of Donizetti was the seeond opera produced, and made 
a complete fiasco, on account of the incapacity of the 
artists. The third opera, Za Sonnambula, with other 
artists, has been more fortunate. The prima donna, 
Signora Almonti, has a sympathetic voice, and executes 
some of the difficulties tolerably well. With perseve- 
rance and study, she may rise in her career. At the 
Theatre Re, affairs have gone better; the artists generally 
having been greater favorites. The first opera was Mer- 
cadante’s Giuramento. The prima donna, Signora Vera 
Lorini, showed herself an artist of much dramatic intel- 
ligence. Her singing, if not of the best school, displayed 
depth of passion; but, unfortunately, she has a disposi- 
tion to foree her voice beyond its natural powers, which 
defect renders it anything but agreeable. The opera 
buffa, the Brewer of Preston, of Luigi Ricci, has been the 
second represented at this theatre. This opera was com- 
posed for the Theatre La Pergola at Florence, in the 
Carnival of 1846—at which place it was judged rather 
severely. It contains many pieces full of brio and viva- 
city, and the instrumentation is good, in the Riecian 
style. The execution was, to a certain extent, praise- 
worthy: the veteran duf/o, Cambiaggio, was much ap- 
plauded; but, upon the whole, some of the characters 
have been il] chosen by the author—it, therefore, does 
not give the most favorable impression of what it is in- 
tended to represent. At the Radegonda, several repre- 
sentations have been given of the opera buffa, Un’ Avven- 
tura di Scaramuccia, also of Luigi Ricci, with the buffo 
antico, Signor Vincenzo Galli, as Protagonist, composed 
expressly for him many years ago. He was warmly ap- 
plauded in all his pieces. The other artists were inca- 
pable of doing anything like justice to the graceful and 
flowing melodies with which the opera abounds. The 
second opera was the Gemma di Vergy, with new artists, 
but with less fortune than the first—the prima donna 
being utterly devoid of evervthing that constitutes an 
artist. ws 

GENOA. —At the Theatre Carlo Felice, the new opera 
of the maestro Enrico Petrella, entitled 22 Marco Visconti, 
has had a brilliant success, both the composer and the 
artists being called at least twenty times before the cur- 
tain. 

Cremona.—The oratorio of Saul, by Buzzi, was ap- 
plauded both for the music and execution. 


April. 
operas—the Careano, the Radegonda, and the 


FLORENCE.—The Theatre Leopoldo was opened with 
the Linda of Donizetti, and a grand ballet, La Vendetta 
di Medea, by the composer and Ballerino Mochi. The 
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opera was tolerably, the ballet quite, successful.—Verdi’s 
Rigoletio is in rehearsal at the same theatre; the English 
tenor, Mr. Croft, is to sing the principal part. A new 
opera buffa is also in preparation, the music by one Tilli, 
entitled J/ Cantastorie; the book by Canovai. A new 
ballet, called Il Birrichino di Pavigi, has been given.— 
On the 29th ult. a concert was held at the Pergola for 
the benefit of the poor. Rossini is again on the horizon: 
there were no less than four pieces of his in the pro- 
gramme, viz. the cavatina from Maomeito, the rondo- 
finale of Cenerentola, the finale of Mose,and Bell Raggio, 
sung by Mme. Barbiere-Nini. 


We translate from the Italian the following programme 
of the complimentary concert given by the Americans in 
Florence to our townsman, Mr. EpwArD SuMNER, on 
the 31st of March. 

PART I. 
1. BOOTT (of Boston).—Andante and Rondo from the First 
Quartet for Strings. 

2. VERDI.—Romanza from ‘ Macbeth.’ Sig. Epoarpo SuMNER. 

. DONIZETTI.—Romanza from ‘ Maria di Rohan.’ 
Sig. ARRIGO MiLLarpE (of Boston). 

BELLINI.—Cavatina in ‘ Norma,’ for the Cornet. 
Sig. Penniny. 
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ROSSINI.—Duet : ‘ Mira la bianca luna.’ 
Signora ELENA ALBA and Sig. ARRIGO MILLARDE. 


PART II. 

. VERDI.—Duo in ‘ Nabucco.’ 
Signora ELENA ALBA and Sig. Epoarpo Sumner. 
. GIOVACCHINI.—£ouvenir of the opera ‘ Beatrice di Tenda,’ 

executed by the Author. 
MERCADANTE.—Duo in ‘ Gabriella di Vergy.’ 

Signori ARRIGO MILLARDE, Epoarpo SuMNER. 
RICCI.—Aria : ‘ Figlia di Figaro.’ Signora ELena ALBA. 

5. VERDI.—Terzetto : ‘ Attila.’ 
Signora ELENA ALBA, Signori MILLARDE and SuMNER. 
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ALLESSANDRIA.—A mass by Gibelli was performed on 
Faster Sunday. It is spoken of as a work of promise, 
although not in the strict religious style. 


TRIESTE.—Several pieces of sacred music were pro- 
duced at the Cathedral of San Giusto Martire: a Te 
Deum, a Tantum ergo, a Miserere, and several masses, 
composed by Luigi Ricci. 





London. 


toyAL ITALIAN OPERA. — Fidelio has been several 
times repeated, with the same principals, Cruvelli, Tam- 
berlik, &c., and increasing audiences. Rossini’s J] Bar- 
biere brought back Mario in his most finished part of 
Almaviva, and introduced Lablache in his celebrated 
part of Dr. Bartolo. Ronconi was Figaro, and Mme. 
Bosio (for the first time in England) was Rosina. Sig. 
Tagliafico took the Don Basilio. The World says: 


Mme. Bosio was a lark-like Rosina, but would have 
still more thoroughly satisfied us had she been occasion- 
ally more regardful of the text of the author. When she 
did confine herself to Rossini’s score, nothing could be 
more delicious than her singing. The music of Rosina 
is a little too low for Mme. Bosio, and on this account 
she has transposed Una voce half a tone. Her ornaments 
and roulades in this and the duet, Dunque io son, were 
marvellously executed. 


On Thursday, (May 11,) Don Giovanni drew the great- 
est house of the season. Ronconi was the Don, a part 
which, it is said, does not suit him, versatile and accom- 
plished as he is. Lablache acted Leporello with more 
“reverence” than usual, “refraining from all inappro- 
priate badinage in the last scene.” In the duet where he 
invites the statue to sup with his master, and in the 
sestet, Sola, sola, he was “magnificent.’’ Polonini was 
Masetto, and Tamberlik Ottavio. The ladies were all 
The Musical World says of them: 


Mile. Sophie Cruvelli's Donna Anna is, perhaps, more 
thoroughly studied, more dramatic, grand and impressive 
than even her Fidelio. No artist, excepting Pasta, has 
ever made so much of the first scene, where Donna Anna 
laments over the dead body of her father. This was in- 
tensely passionate and natural, besides being a new and 
striking embodiment of the situation. The grand scena 
and aria, Or sai chi l’ onore, where Donna Anna first 
discovers that Don Giovanni is her intended betrayer, 
was a magnificent display of vocalization, and quite elec- 
trifying in its dramatic energy. Nothing, indeed, could 
be more superb, nothing more highly artistic, than the 
reiterated ejaculation, Oh Dei! and the recitatives, in 
which Donna Anna describes the dastardly conduct of 
the profligate nobleman, were delivered with an earnest- 
ness and agitation of manner worthy of Rachel herself. 
Mile. Cruvelli was applauded by the whole house. The 
trio of the masks, Protegga il giusto cielo, was sung to 
perfection by Mlles. Cruvelli and Marai, with Sig. Tam- 
berlik, and unanimously encored. The air, Non mi dir, 
Usually omitted, was restored by Mlle. Cruvelli, and ad- 
mirably sung. She was recalled at the conclusion. Mme. 
Bosio’s Zerlina would have been irreproachable had she 


new. 








infused a little more expression into the character,(?) and 
attended more to the business of the scene.(?) This clever 
lady must be informed that Batti, batti, and Vedrai 
carino, are both addressed to Masetto, and not to the pit. 
The encores obtained for these two songs were justly 
merited by Mme. Bosio’s perfect singing. Mlle. Marai 
continues to improve her position. The ungrateful and 
arduous part of Elvira has seldom been more carefully 
and effectively represented. 

BEETHOVEN’s Mass 1n D.— This stupendous work, 
by many placed by the side of his Choral Symphony, 
has been twice performed by the Sacred Harmonie So- 
ciety, and created an immense sensation in the musical 
world of London. Costa conducted, and the principal 
singers were Mme. Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Herr 
Formes and Sims Reeves, who executed their “ hereu- 
lean task’ to admiration. 


OrcneEstRAL. — At the fifth Philharmonic Concert, 
the symphonies were, one in E flat (marked letter T) by 
Haydn, and Beethoven's No. 7. The overtures were the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ and Marschner’s Der 
Vampyr. Mr. Lindsay Sloper played a piano-forte Con- 
certo by Moscheles. 


The vocal music was beyond reproach. Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang the grand tenor scena from Euryanthe to 
perfection; and the opening movement of the first aria of 
the Queen of Night, Non paventar, was given with fault- 
less intonation and true feeling by Miss L. Pyne. The 
lovely, flowing, and melodious duet, Bella Ninfa, from 
Spohr’s opera, Jessonda, was admirably sung by the 
lady and gentleman in conjunction. 


The Amateur Musical Society gave Mozart’s Syin- 
phony in E flat, and Beethoven’s great violin concerto, 
“with new cadenza,” played by Molique. Also three 
overtures :—Wallace’s to Maritana, Lindpaintner's to 
Zelia, and Auber’s to Le Philtre. Miss Messent sang 
several songs. 


Germany. 


Beruin. — A very numerous sudience assembled in 
the concert-room of the Theatre Royal, to hear the ora- 
torio, Die Siindfluth (the Deluge), the music of which is 
by Herr Damm, and the text by Herr Rellstab. It was 
successfully produced, five years ago, in the Garnison- 
kirche. The principal parts were sustained by Fraulein 
Trietsch, Mme. Botticher, Herren Pfister and Zschiesche. 
Stern’s Verein lately performed Handel's “ Israel in 
Egypt” in the Garnisonkirche. The proceeds were de- 
voted to a charitable institution. The effect was greatly 
heightened by Herr Kuster’s masterly performance on 
the magnificent organ. ‘The solos were sung by Mesdames 
Schultze, Hoppe, and three gentlemen, members of the 
Verein. Herr Stern conducted. The church was dense- 
ly crowded. 

In token of his great approbation of the efforts of the 
Sieg-Rheinischer Lehrer-Gesang- Verein to introduce to 
the public and into the church service the classical music 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, the King of Prussia has 
placed at the disposal of the association the complete 
edition of Palestrina’s sacred music, published by Alfieri 
at Rome in seven folio volumes. It is his majesty’s in- 
tention, that every member of the Verein shall be ena- 
bled to have free access to the work in question. 

John Sebastian Bach’s Passions-Musik to the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew is announced for the 19th in 
the Singakademie. Herr Concertmeister H. Hubert Ries 
celebrated lately his Silberne Hochzeit (Silver Wedding), 
or, in other words, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
wedding. Herr Theodore Formes has married Friiulein 
Ahrens. 


Duvight’s Suurnal af Rusic, 


E 10, 1854. 
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Grand Musical Congress at the Crystal 

alace, 

The President and Directors of ““ The Associa- 
tion for the Exhibition of the Industry of All 
Nations,” in New York, have announced for 
Thursday next, to be holden in the Crystal 
Palace, “one of those GREAT CHORAL AND 
ORCHESTRAL MEETINGS, which have taken 
place annually for the last fifty years in England, 
Germany and France, and which have contributed 
so much to the advancement of musical science 
and art.” They set forth in their proclamation 
that the object of the Palace is to afford a temple 
of the Fine Arts, not less than of Inventive Skill 





and Mechanical Genius; that this is already in a 
good degree realized in the collection there ex- 
hibited of works of Sculpture and of Painting, 
and that it now remains to do the same for Music. 
Accordingly they propose on Thursday to unite 
in one grand ensemble the élite of the instrumental 
celebrities of Europe and America, together with 
the great choral societies, solo singers, &c., of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Cincinnati, &e., &e., to the number of 
some fifteen hundred performers ;—all to be under 
the conductofship of M. Jutiren, who did the 
same thing for Paris, in the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries, in 1837, and who, together with his eminent 
solo performers, has delayed his return to Europe 
for this purpose. To hold this great performing 
multitude, a colossal orchestra is to be erected in 
the East nave of the Palace. 

This scheme is understood to be one of the 
magnifique and characteristic extemporizations of 
Mr. BARNvM, the new president of the Crystal 
Palace, and M. Juturen. The latter, with his 
experience in monster concerts, and with his rare 
company of instrumentists, seemed indispensable 
to such a plan, and therefore “if it were done, 
then it were well it were done quickly,” for Jul- 
lien is soon off for London. The magnitude and 
suddenness, and boundless confidence of such a 
plan could not fail to excite the characteristic 
sympathy with all artistic enterprises on a grand 
artistic scale of Mr. Fry, the composer-critie of 
the Tribune, who seconds the motion in one of 
his ardent editorials. Visions of the «wsthetie 
culture of the old Greeks and their Olympian 
Games float before his mind, which he contrasts 
regretfully with our American Anniversary meet- 
ings, which are “half scientific or moral, and half 
dyspeptic,” and he justly says: 

The Greeks made physical culture the basis of 
mental exertion, and at their games, hardihood, 
dexterity and grace of the body, and culture of 
the voice, were deemed as legitimate evidences of 
the power of the nation and the destiny of man, 
as the curious recitals of Herodotus, the melodious 
numbers of Pindar, or the tragic scenes of Soph- 
ocles. The variety of the Olympian Games, in 
fact, is altogether wanting in our anniversary or 
other exhibitions, which are specialities—deprived, 
as we have just hinted, of the great element of 
human beauty and national prowess, namely, the 
display of physical strength and beauty, recog- 
nized as an indispensable entity in the social 
fabric, and so rewarded. The most varied, how- 
ever, of all our exhibitions is certainly that of the 
Crystal Palace; and the cosmopolitan character 
of the institution admits of further extensions to 
its utilities. It may be considered the Olympian 
festival of the nineteenth century, when labor- 
saving machinery has taken the place of the rude 
strength necessary to the defenses and industries 
of the State in olden times. To this must be 
added the exposition of certain arts, the galleries 
of painting and sculpture being peculiar to our 
Crystal Palace in comparison with that of London. 
But there remains a sister art—music—which has 
been inadequately represented at the Crystal 
Palace—represented as the Greeks formerly ex- 
hibited their ability, in whatever art, at their 
games, and reared indestructible models for future 
generations. 

By the proposed musical festival, or “ Congress,” 
then, the Crystal Palace is to initiate a splendid 
Iomage to Cecilia. It aims to astonish and attract 
by largeness, by the aggregation of unusual 
amounts of talent. 

In grandeur, it will of course very far exceed 
anything of the kind ever heard in this country, 
and in point of numbers, will surpass any yet 
given in London. Asa means of showing forth 
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the varied talent in the country, it will be valua- 
ble; and the generous rivalries it will set forth 
may prove most interesting. 

Condensed in one focus will be the distinguished 
performers in the United States, together with 
the principal musical societies ; so we must look 
out for colossal effects, attracting such a crowd as 
has never yet been collected within the walls of 
any hall in this country. The utilities of such a 
project are vast. They give the public higher 
ideas of the sublimity of sound than they have 
ever yet enjoyed from a Niagara of music, whose 
roarings and rushings are still guided by eternal 
Jaws. The amateur of musical vastness will be 
fully gratified in hearing such an immense plung- 
ing of the sonorous elements, and be lifted toa 
more generous appreciation of the laws and out- 
workings of lyrical beauty and grandeur. 

This is all very well, could it be truly realized. 
But sublimity, in music, does not depend on size 
and multitude alone. Two hundred performers 
in a great Handelian oratorio, or sixty in a Bee- 
thoven symphony, may convey more of the sub- 
lime, than fifteen hundred, hastily aggregated 
together, with wasteful mal-economy of force, and 
engaged in a promiscuous programme of compo- 
sitions which may lack all clements of sublim- 
ity in themselves. It is the very grandeur of 
the scale here that affects us with misgivings. 
We are afraid it may be conceived too much in 
the spirit of display, of dazzling by the great 
array of forces, rather than in the sober spirit of 
genuine Art, which commonly is quite content 
with less display. But let us not prejudge, before 


we see the programme, which now, within a few 


days of the festival, is not made ready. If it is 
to consist of grand, inspiring, truly artistic com- 


positions, selected with a due regard to unity of | 


effect, it may indeed give us an impulse to the 
Tone-Art in our land. But if it is to be a great, 
showy, miscellaneous hodge-podge of all sorts of 
things, with a dreary Jength of flashy variation 
solos, songs, bravura airs, &c.. as in most monster 
concerts, Wherein everybody must show off, the 
emptiness thereof can but increase in the direct 
ratio of the magnitude and multitude of the 
materials brought together. 

There seems to be a colossal’ vagueness about 
the whole thin 


Who are the singers, who are 


the choral societies, Xc., that are to take a part ? 


‘, 
fa) 


Observe, it is all undertaken at a fortnight’s 
notice. How many members of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, or the Mendelssohn Choral So- 
ciety, or the Philadelphia Harmonia Society, or 
of the various German Liederkriinze, &e., &c., 
can be relied upon to be actually upon the spot 
and ready? Can such very independent bodies 
be organized into an effective orchestra of 1500, 
at a few days notice? And how about Cincinnati 
and New Orleans? Will San Francisco too be 
represented ? 

But supposing there is a clear understanding 
with artists and societies enough, and allowing 
that Jullien is himself a host and adequate to all 
emergencies, where is the opportunity for fit 
rehearsal. We see that the Palace is to be closed 
to the public for the day and a half before the 
festival, for this purpose. How much rehearsing, 
with such multifarious elements, can be achieved 
in that time? Verily, the chances of failure ins 
an enterprise, so vast, so bold, and so extempore, 
are great. 

Yet the idea in itself is certainly a good one. 
The aspiration, if it fail for once, may lead to 
future triumphs. We are believers in the Crystal 
Palace. Sick of the sound and pomp and _ para- 


| 


| 
| 





phernalia of war, we look on peaceful Arts and 
Industry as the true glory of this age. Sick of 
the prostitution of music to military parade, 
whether it be holiday or serious, which is alla 
leaning backward toward Barbarism, we long to 
hear its inspiring voice united with the festivals 
of Labor, Art and Genius. The Crystal*Palace 
represents the progress and refinement_of all in- 
dustrial processes towards that crown of industry 
and utility which is Art. It typifies the ideal of 
true human society, when life shall altogether be 
a Fine Art, and the Useful wear the halo of the 
Ideal, and an artistic and religious spirit sanctify 
and make beautiful all man’s daily work and inter- 
course. Music is peculiarly the Christian, the 
all-reconciling, universal Art. Music, more than 
any art or language, appeals to and sets to vibrat- 
ing the universal sympathies, in the exercise of 
which each individual human unit is most per- 
fectly himself. A great musical festival should 
naturally grow out of and accompany the festivals 
and Crystal Palaces of peaceful arts and indus- 
tries. May all success, therefore, attend the first 
great * Musical Congress” of America! The 
the aspiration is prophetic and 
must some day triumph, in spite of the failures to 
which all great beginnings have been liable. 


idea is a true one ; 


—> 


New Music. 
(From Nathan Richardson.) 
Menpexssoun. Six German Songs; with Ger- 
man and English words. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, al- 
ready issued, 

These are some of the shorter and easier songs 
of Mendelssohn, who was one of the very few 
who always wrote good songs. The poems are 
tuneful and suggestive, and the English translation 
as close in each case to the sense and rhythm of 
the German, as is often practicable. They are 
beautifully printed,-and the German words are 
placed above the lines in an Italic type, which 


- makes them more distinguishable from the Eng- 


lish. We regret, however, that in one case the 
common practice of American publications is fol- 
lowed, of appending verses of the poem at the 
end, to save room, It is a very awkward task for 
any singer to bring notes and words together, 
When so separated. 

No. 1. “Far Away” (Jn weite Ferne will ich 
irdumen, da, wo Du weilst, Sc.) is a sweet, serious, 
confiding little melody of a soul dreaming of its 
mate far away; a simple song of love and con- 
stancy. The accompaniment is just the melody 
plainly harmonized. 

No, 2. ‘The Moon,” is another love-breathing, 
of a more wild and passionate mood, as indicated 
by the incessant syncopation of the accompani- 
ment. It is a true musical translation of the 
words (from Geibel) which are as follows : 

My heart is like the gloomy night, 
When tree-tops all are rustling; 
Up goes the Moon in beauty bright 
Thro’ clouds so light, 
And see! the wood in tranced silence nestling. 
The Moon, the light-fal moon art thou, 
In love’s full beauty beaming! 
One look of heav'nly peace O! now 
On me bestow, 
And see! this wild, wild heart is still and dreaming! 

No. 3. “The Nun,” is a sad little ballad-like 
strain, in A minor, with guitar-like accompani- 
ment, very simple, which recites the story of a 
maid who took the veil and died for love. The 
spirit of it is indicated in the second verse : 

“O well that he is dead now, 
That faithful lover mine! 
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I'd love him though I perish! 
An angel now he'll shine, 
And angels one may cherish.” 
Cart Mayer. 1. Grande Etude de Concert. 

A very brilliant finger exercise for the right 
hand, in the key of F sharp, six-eight measure ; 
the melody being a rapid and unresting flight of 
broken chords in triplets through the whole nine 
pages. It is graceful, too, and a good exercise in 
modulation. It was played by Jaell in concerts. 
2. La Siciliennc, a Tarantella, for the Piano- 

forte. (pp. 7.) 

This is one of the most interesting and ingenious 
specimens of the whirling and delirious Tarantella, 
which we have seen for some time. It begins and 
ends inthe minor key of B, true to the sickly, fever- 
ish languor of the dance, but in the more excited 
middle portion passes into the major. It is quite 
difficult, but fascinating enough to lead to the 


overcoming of difficulties. 





(From Oliver Ditson.) 
Epw. B. Outver. Why droops my heart ? 
with German and English words. 


Song: 


A song of uncommon beauty (at least fora 
young American), with a serious, religious sort of 
melody, and musician-like accompaniment, con- 
ceived in quite a German spirit, with which the 
author seems to have become sincerely imbued. 





(From Geo. P. Reed & Co.) 
Czerny. Six easy and progressive Sonatinen, 
for the Piano-forte. 
Judging from No. 2 of the series, which we have 
before us, these are Sonatinen or little Sonatas, 


both in the sense of exceeding simplicity, and of 


abridged form, this one having but two movements, 
namely an Allegro Moderato (of the usual sonata 
structure), and a Rondo, both in F. The move- 
ments flow gracefully enough, and may serve as a 
good initiation into the classical forins of com- 


position. 
F. Sucx. Flora, Valse Elegante. 
A spirited and pretty waltz. In the middle 


portion the melody passes into the form of a bass 
solo, suggesting a band or orchestra. 





Tnueovor OxrsteNn. 
Opera- People and Dance-Melodies, for the piano. 
We copy the title as itis printed. Probably it 

is intended as a translation of the German title: 

Opern, Volks und Tanz Melodien; that is, a col- 

lection of opera, popular song, and dance melodies. 


5) 
They are extremely simple arrangements for be- 
ginners. No. 1, consisting of seven pages, con- 


tains a march from Spontini’s Vestale ; a Volkslied 
(People’s Song); the melody (reduced into one 
part) of the trio from Belisario; an air from 
Auber’s Domino Noir; and a chorus from Fra 
Diavolo. 


wea ees, 

For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Letter from Florence. 

AMERICAN MUSICAL NOTABILITIES IN ITALY. 

Last evening at a Soirée Musicale at the house 
of Mr. F. G. S., I had the pleasure of hearing 
some really fine music. And first on our pro- 
gramme was a quartet for stringed instruments, 
composed by Mr. Frank Boorr of Boston, and 
for a long period a resident here. It was beauti- 
ful, and remarkable for original and touching har- 
mony, With great simplicity and unity of design ; 
the whole reminding one of Mozart. There was 
none of that chaos of warring sounds which char- 
acterize so many similar compositions; all was 
clear, beautiful, suggestive. Is not this true art? 











Case of Jewels, a collection of 
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The Andante movement is peculiarly graceful, 
and our select party of music lovers were long 
and loud in their commendation and applause. 
I feel confident that the above opinion would be 
fully endorsed in Boston, could the quartet be 
heard. 

But another pleasure was in store for us in 
hearing Miss Hensier sing. She is also from 
Boston, as you know; she has been in Europe a 
year, and has already won her laurels, having 
gained the second prize at the Conservatoire at 
Paris. She is now here, studying with Romano, 
a teacher and composer of high repute. She has 
an engagement for a year with the impresario of 
La Scala at Milan, and during the ensuing winter 
will sing there and at the other principal cities in 
Italy, also at Vienna and perhaps Dresden. She 
sang several difficult pieces during the evening, 
and in all acquitted herself in a 
Calm, collected and dignified, 


masterly manner. 
she stood at the 
piano, and the silver tones of her clear, ringing 
voice came forth pure and strong, without effort 
apparently ; and the most difticult runs, chromatic 
passages and trills were given with an ease, power, 
delicacy and finish as remarkable as it was delight- 
ful—seldom attained, rarely excelled. 
think the 


overrated as to importance ; 


I do not 
ease of manner I have indicated can be 
for how often is the 
effect of music essentially marred by distortions 
of face and body, as unscemly as they are painful 
to witness. A high note is attained by a series of 
preliminary wriqggles, (as Macaulay would say, a 
homely word but forcible.) which for very sym- 
pathy is participated in by the audience, till they 
resemble a conclave of shaking quakers or bobbing 
mandarins, the sentiment conveyed being not one 
of pleasure but pain. In hearing Miss IL, one is 
spared this, and she reached C in ali with a snile 
upon her face. The quality of her voice is rich 
in tone, and remarkably true, her intonation ex- 
trill and prolonged ad 
libitum at piano or fortissino. Of the power of 
her voice, I cannot speak as to its full extent, for 
she evidently modulated the 
saloon; a thing by the way, rarely done by pub- 


cellent, and her sweet 


it to the size of 


lic performers, who seem more desiuous generally 
of giving an idea of quantity than quality, and to 
emulate the boast of Mr. Rudolph Jennings in 
one of the Boz sketches: “ Was it said his voice 
was not powerful enough for Drury Lane theatre, 
he would agree to fill Leicester Square.” (I 
quote from memory.) I cannot help again ad- 
verting to the charming ease of manner with 
which this lady sang, while the beauty of her per- 
formance was heightened by her confident but 
unassuming and lady-like deportment. 

Thad the pleasure of hearing a short time since 
Mr. Epwarp Sumner of Boston, (Sig. Edoardo 


Sumner of the Theatre,) ata concert given by 


him at Florence. It was highly successful. Tis 
magnificent voice has increased in volume and 
flexibility, and he sings with great power and 


He has made a most successful debut at 
Arezzo, and is now fulfilling an engagement at 
where he will undoubtedly win new 
laurels: he has every requisite to make a great 
singer and actor also; and I trust a laudable 
persevere fill he 


spirit. 


Leghorn, 


ambition will prompt him 
takes his place at the side of the tonconis and 
Tamburinis. His facility is extraordinary, and 
if assisted by assiduous application, will most 
assuredly render him a great artist. 


Mr. MiLtarp of Boston is also to sing at Leg- 
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horn; he has a tenor voice of great sweetness, 
is an accomplished musician, and sings with great 
correctness, taste and spirit. Miss ADELAIDE 
Puitiips I have not heard yet, but expect to at 
weeks. I look for great things 
from her, and 1 will let you know if I am dis- 
appointed. €. B.S. 
FLorencr, MAy 19, 1854. 
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Milan in a few 


The fifth 


Song 


Musican Ferstivar Ba.timore. 
annual National Festival of the 
Unions of the Eastern and Middle States was held 
in Baltimore on Monday, ” 
of this week. On Saturday the various societies 
from New York, Newark, Brooklyn, Williams- 
burg, Albany, Buffalo, &c., numbering 500 singers, 
were to arrive in Philadelphia; there to be re- 
ceived by the “ United Sangerbund ” of that city, 
consisting of the ‘ Liedertafel,’ ‘* Sangerbund,” 
“ Cacilienverein,” “Junior,” ““Mannerchor,” “Ein- 
tracht,” ‘Germania Mannerchor,” and “* Manner- 
gesangverein”’ of Manayunk; who were to feast 
them and escort them with bands and banners, to 


German 


Tuesday, and Wednesday 


the Baltimore depot. All the above societies, be- 
sides the old “* Mannerchor” of Philadelphia, were 
to participate in the Baltimore festivities. Satur- 
day evening the Baltimore societies were to meet 
them at the wharf, sing the ‘‘ Weleome” and es- 
cort them, by torch-light, to their head quarters. 

On Monday was to bea rehearsal and in the 
evening a grand concert, consisting of Felicien 
David's “Desert,” sung by one thousand voices, 
accompanied by one hundred and fifty instruments. 
(Not very German that selection!) ‘Tuesday was 
the grand Pic-nic day, when the various clubs 
were to march to the grounds of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society; there to hear an oration 
and to hold a concert in the open air, and pass the 
remainder of the day in various amusements and 
athletic sports. On Wednesday the festival was 
to close, and the strangers to be escorted to the 
depot on their return homeward. 





Jutiien closed his two hundred and odd Ameri 
can concerts by a concert and ball in Castle Gar- 
den, at which the grand “Napoleonic” novelty 
was an artificial cascade supplied from three thou- 
sand bottles of champagne. Some of the papers 

say it was a failure. 

The Musical Review says Jullien’s solo-players 
spoil our national airs and do not seem to ander- 
stand the ‘‘oleaginousness”’ of our Ethiopian mel- 
odies. It informs them that “few E uropean com- 
posers have written better or more artistic melo- 
dies than the ‘ Old Folks at Home.” (!) 

A card in some of our daily papers invites mem- 
bers of the Handel and Handel and Haydn and 
other Boston choral societies, as well as musicians 
and amateurs in general, to participate in the 
grand Crystal Palace ‘* Musical Congress,” under 
the auspices of Jullien. Free tickets are offered. 





avoertt ements. 


“ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 80 ASH STREET, BOSTON. 


{G-Communications may be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store, 
No. 115 Washington Street. June 10. 


A. WERNER & L. J. HOEFFNER, 
——DEALERS IN— 
WUSIGAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 265 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(CORNER OF WINTER STREET.) 








‘PDIANO-FORTES, Seraphines, Melodeons, Guitars, Violins, 
Tenors, Violoncellos, Basses, Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolos, 


Fifes, Accordeons, Strings, Bows, ete. 

We shall keep on hand a great variety of the above named 
instruments, and shall endeavor to give satisfaction to all 
purchasers, whether they desire the best and highest priced, 
or the cheapest instruments. Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to. 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 

Mr. WERNER will also continue to give instruction on the 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Violin and Guitar. Mr. Werner can be 
seen at the Sales-room, or in the evening at his — No. 
976 Washington 5 May 27. 3m 
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GREAT BOOK IN PRES 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC: 


] 8. 

| 

| COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 

| With the assistance of other distinguished men in the musical 
} world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
| plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
| eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 


Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 
Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known Musican Instruments, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, and a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. 8.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be. .... #4 00. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 50. 
JOUN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTILINGTON, 


Cleveland. 
Will be for sale by all = book and music dealers in the 
somney: Feb. 11. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


i now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 

Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson, 

Refers to the following gentlemen: Jonn S. Dwieut, Esq., 
Haucett, Davis & Co., OLtver Ditson, NATHAN RicHaRpDsoNn. 

Oct. 8. 


F. F. MULLER, 
IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. Ke. Ke 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. ‘ 
ii7 t 


a > 


i R. BLANCHARD, 

OF THE PIAND AAD ORGAN, 
OGrrTerMs MODERATE. 

Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 

May 20. 


TEACHER 


Reference, Gro. J. WeEnb, Esq. 


Signor AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
(FROM NAPLES,) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Residence, Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 13 


L. i. SOUTIARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 


A SOPRANO WANTED. 
OR a church in Savannah, Ga. A good soprano singer, 
and one who is a good musician and teacher, would receive 
a fair salary, and find scholars. For further particulars en- 
quire at this office. Mareh 11 8m. 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PLANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiUe=z, 
TREM¢ veg STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. 


Germania one med. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION ean be secured 


by applying to 
Il. E, TELTOW, Agent. 
iil4 tf 20 Fayette Street. 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL l 


—FOR THE— 


PIANO-F'ORTSE. | 


i — + 
Tlie Author, Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON, has just re- 
turned from Europe, where he has met with the most flattering 
success with his Instruction Book, it having passed a critical 
examination by the most distinguished teachers, and been 
pronounced a great improvement upon all other methods 
by the highest authority of the old country. 
Among the many Professors who examined this work, and 
gave their written recommendations, we will mention 


JULIUS KNORR, 
(well known in this country,) who admitted to the Author 
personally that there is no instruction book at the present day 
that will compare with the MODERN SCHOOL as regards 
true merit, and will answer so fully its purpose. Ie gave his 
written testimonial as follows : 


After a careful examination of “ The Modern School for the 
Piano-Forte,” by Mr. Nathan Richardson, I am convinced that 
it presents a full and accurate compendium of all that is most 
essential to the acquirement of a good execution. It has, 
nioreover, the merit of entire consistency in its system of fin- 
gering, which is occasionally new, but always thoroughly 
adapted to its end. The work cannot be sufficiently recom- 
mended, especially to those players who make virtuosity, or 
briliant execution, one end of their studies. An interesting 
feature of the book will certainly be found by many in its ana- 
tomical descriptions of the bones, muscles, and ligaments of | 
the hand. JULIUS KNORR. 

Leipsic, April, 1354. 


Those who are about to purchase ag Instruction Book for 
the Piano-Forte should not fail to examine this work before 
any other, and they will be satisfied that it is the most the- 
rough, progressive and comprehensive method ever published, 
and those who practice out of it will improve wonderfully. It 
is also decidedly cheaper than any other. Why? Because it 
contains 248 pages, and is printed upon the finest paper, em- 
bracing several beautiful colored plates, and bound in splendid 
embossed cloth, full gilt; presenting the most magnificent 
appearance of any music book ever laid upon the piano. 

Single copy,..... 
Published at the 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
und for sale at all the principal Music Stores in the United 
States and English Provinces. All orders promptly executed. 

N. B.—A list of recommendations, from one to two hundred, 
may be had on application to the author. 


A large and choice stock of 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MUSIC, 
together with PIANO-FORTES, ORGANS, MUSIC-BOXES, 
&c., constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest prices. 
NEW MUSIC, from the best composers, published daily, and 
will be sold at great bargains. 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and nes. 
tf 





GEORGE J. WEBB & CO'S 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No.3 Winter Street, Boston. 


T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
iL sive assortinent of 
PILANO-FOR'TES, 
at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 

Mr. Webb's long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure Chose persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex 
changed if it does not suit 

JG" SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
essed AGENTS FOR.... 
Lighte, Newton & Bradbury's Pianos, New York. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.'s do. Boston. 
Goodman & Baldwin's Melodeons. 
Feb 19 6m 








NOW READY. 





THE MOST COMPLETE 
PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE AGE. 


BOOK 





A. E. MULLER’S METHOD 
FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE: | 


REVISED BY 
JULIUS KNORR, 


TRANSLATED 


G. A. 


FROM THE GERMAN 


SCHMITT. 


BY 





A. E. MULLER was the most distinguished Piano-forte 
Teacher of his time, and his works are held in high esteem by 
all European professors of music. 

JULIUS KNORR is unexcelled as an instructor, and is par- 
ticularly known for his thorough knowledge of the mechanical 
properties of piano-playing, and the exceeding aptitude he 
possesses for imparting to pupils a full understanding of the 
peculiar requisites for finished execution, without which no 
one can attain any proficiency in the art. 

MULLER left a monument to his own memory in a well pre- 
pared Method of Piano Instruction, which has been so revised 
and adapted to the modern style as to make it a work of un- 
surpassed merit. Retaining all the fundamental points of the 
original, Knorr has constructed a fabric of his own, of the 
most authentic and thorough nature. His tact in so arranging 
material for scholars as to make it of the greatest possible 
advantage, and at just the time when required, is well dis- 
played in this work. 

The joint production of two such eminently practical teach- 
ers cannot be other than an 


ELABORATE, THOROUGH AND UNIQUE 
COURSE OF STUDY, 
EMBRACING 
EVERY REQUISITE 
For each grade of Tuition and Practice. 
This work contains 
ALL (THE INSTRUCTIONS 
To be found in 

KNORR'S PREVIOUS WORKS, 
Together with many 


Additional, 


Which the author has found of the 


Faluable, Endispensadle Lessons, 


UTMOST IMPORTANCE IN HIS EXPERIENCE AS 
A TEACHER 

This translation has been made by a German teacher, who 
brought to the task the results of a long experience in Piano- 
forte teaching, both in this country and in Europe. 

The German Text will be found valuable to many Teachers 
and Scholars. 

The work is comprised in 170 large quarto pages. 
Complete, Two Parts in one,..... $3. 
Separate Parts, each................ $2. 

The FIRST PART contains the Elements of Music, as ap- 
plied to the Piano; a systematic synopsis of the Rules of 
Fingering ; explanations cf different modes of Musical Elocu- 
tion: interwoven in all of which is a useful Guide to the 
Teacher. 

The SECOND PART treats of Mechanical Matters, or all 
that belongs to the department of Fingering exclusively. 
More fully carried out by Knorr in this, than in any of his 
other works. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, Boston: 
Berry & Gordon, New York: J. E. Goutp, Philadelphia: 

D. A. Tauax, Cincinnati: and by Music Dealers generally. 


(>> Copies can be sent by mail. 


JOR PRINVTING, 
In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY HDWARD L. BALCH, 
@ffice Journal of Music, No. 21 School St. 


The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his office. 


(o> MUSIC prepared for Stereotyping. 


i 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Soursarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


nov 5 13 Tremont Street. 





MARTIN’S GUITARS. 
HE subscribers are sole agents for this city, for the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from $30 to 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 
GEO. P. REED & CO.,13 Tremont Street. 


HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 








D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 
Messrs. CHICKERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. PUNCHARD, Boston. 


Messrs. GeorGe Peasopy, B. H. Sitspee, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 


Cann HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, oe) Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
Rererences :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 


Feb. 18. 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 


| ESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 





ardson. 38m Feb. 11. 
Mlle. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
GIVES 


INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 


Feb.4 3m 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Winturop House. Terms :—850 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
= a ‘4 3; $80 per quarter of 12 lessous, one a week. 

Nov. 12, tf 





J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
Barker. 3 mos. Dec 3. 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2Senceca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Ke. 
Boston, April 23. 38m 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct.8. 38m 





A. W. FRENZEL, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 
Apr8s BOSTON. 


No. 21 School Ste—=_———— 








< e =-Edward 2. Balch, 
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